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conscientious research in the ruins of Ur was devoted to
studying the remains of this ' Third Dynasty \12 The first
thing that became obvious about Ur-nammu (whose name
used to be given as Ur-engur) was that he had been a
prolific builder and an able reformer at Ur: his name and
titles stamped on baked bricks testified to his having rebuilt,
on a grander scale than ever before, all the city's principal
edifices. These included the temples of Nannar and Ningal
and the great ziggurat tower itself, as well as the royal
palace and the city wall. But his enterprise was not restricted
to Ur alone, for Lagash, Eridu, Umma, Larsa and Adab were
other cities whose temples were magnificently rebuilt by the
new king. He also turned his attention to dredging and
partially re-digging the canal system, which was so vital to
Burner's prosperity, and which had doubtless fallen into a
state of serious neglect during the chaos of the Gutian inter-
regnum. Again there are few records of military activity
at this period. Ur-nammu is usually represented in carved
relief inviting an angel of fertility to pour forth a bounteous
stream of water on the land, or in the guise of a mason piously
receiving instructions from the gods as to the building of
a temple.

After Ur-nammu came his son Dungi, sometimes rather
disconcertingly referred to as Shulgi, who also had a long and
active reign at Ur, building and consecrating many temples.
The chronicle states that Dungi ' cared greatly for the city
of Eridu, which is on the shore of the sea'.*

Eridu was traditionally the oldest city of Sumer, and its
temple of Ea the water-god was the most revered in all the
south country, so that the king's devotion to the place may
well have had a political motive. On the other hand, he laid
waste the temple of E-sagila at Babylon which had been rebuilt
and endowed by Sargon and successive kings of Agade
and was probably regarded as the religious centre of Akkad.
Since Dungi had nothing material to fear from Babylon, as
yet a town of no military importance, and so far from being

* The ruins of Eridu, like those of Umma and Adab, now stand in
a desolate waste of sand, from which the sea has long since receded
a hundred miles or more; yet there is still a low cliff to indicate the
line of the old foreshore, and an abundance of pebbles and sea-shells.
Eridu has scarcely been touched by excavators, and the ziggurat, with"
its fine staircase almost intact, emerges at times from its mantle of sand
drifts.